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I.—THE LYTTON REPORT. 


, \HE Report of the League Commission of Enquiry into the 
Sino-Japanese dispute in Manchuria was signed in Peking 
on September 4th and published at Geneva on October 2nd, 

1932'. This was almost exactly one year after the matter had 

been taken up by the League Council in response to an appeal by 

the Chinese Government, for it was on September 21st, 1931, that 
the Council met to begin consideration of the dispute? ; and during 
the discussions the Chinese representative expressed the view of his 

Government that “‘ the best method that may be devised by the 

Council for securing the prompt and complete withdrawal of the 

Japanese troops and police and the full re-establishment of the 

status guo ante is the sending of a neutral commission to Manchuria.” 

No definite action was decided upon during the Council sessions in 

October and November, but on November 2ist the Japanese 

representative proposed that a commission of enquiry should be 

sent to the scene of the trouble, and on December roth a resolution 
was unanimously adopted which included provision for the appoint- 
ment and despatch to Manchuria of a commission of five members, 

“to study on the spot and to report to the Council on any circum- 

stance which, affecting international relations, threatens to disturb 

peace between China and Japan. « 
As to the Commission’s terms of reference, M. Briand’s words 
may be quoted, spoken when introducing the resolution of December 


roth 

‘Subject to its advisory character,’ he said, ‘‘ the terms of 
reference are wide. In principle, no question which it feels called 
upon to study will be excluded, provided that the question relates 


Jad 


to any circumstances which, affecting international relations, 


threaten to disturb peace between China and Japan. . . . Each 
of the two Governments will have the right to request the Commis- 
sion to consider any question the examination of which it particu- 


larly desires. The Commission will have full discretion to determine 
the questions upon which it will report to the Council. w 
It was, at the same time, laid down, by the terms of the Resolution, 
that it would not be within the competence of the Commission to 
interfere with the military arrangements of either Party, but M. 
Briand pointed out that this did not limit in any way its faculty 
of investigation. 

The members of the Commission were subsequently selected 
by the President of the Council, which finally approved the mem- 
bership on January 14th, 1932, as follows :—Count Aldrovandi 
(Italian), General Claudet (French), the Earl of Lytton (British 





1) ] ublishe .d under the title of ‘‘ Appeal by the Chinese Government.”’ 


No. C. 663, M. 320. 1932, VII. 
ror an account 3 the proceedings in the Council see the Bulletins of November 


5th and 19th, 1931. Vol. VIII, Nos. ro and 11. 
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General McCoy (American) and Dr. Heinrich Schnee (German). 
The first meeting was held on January 21st, when Lord Lytton was 
elected to the chair, and the Chinese and Japanese Governments 
subsequently appointed Dr. Wellington Koo and Mr. Yoshida as 
their respective assessors to assist the Commission. 


The European members took the route via America to the Far 
East and reached New York, where they were joined by General 
McCoy, on February 9th, Tokyo on February 2gth and, after visits 
to Osaka, Kobe and other Japanese centres, Shanghai on March 14th. 
They spent some days in Nanking, Peking and Hankow, and then 
proceeded to Manchuria, where they remained for six weeks (April 
20th to June 4th), returning via Tokyo to Peking to write their 
Report. In the Introduction to this they write : 

‘‘ The Commission’s conception of its mission, which determined 
the programme of its work and itinerary, has equally guided the 
plan of its Report. First we have tried to provide a historical back- 
ground by describing the rights and interests of the two countries 
in Manchuria which provide the fundamental causes of the dispute ; 
the more recent specific issues which immediately preceded the actual 
outbreak were then examined and the course of events since September 
18th, 1931, described. Throughout this review of the issues we 
have insisted less on the responsibility for past actions than on the 
necessity of finding means to avoid their repetition in the future. . . .” 


The first chapter is, accordingly, concerned with recent political 
developments in China, “a nation in evolution.’’ Political up- 
heavals, civil wars, social and economic unrest, with the resulting 
weakness of the Central Government, have been the characteristics 
of the country since 1911, and “ those conditions,”’ says the Report, 
“have adversely affected all the nations with which China has 
been brought into contact and, until remedied, will continue a 
menace to world peace and a contributory cause of world economic 


depression.”’ 

Space will not allow of more than a short reference to the account 
given of the events in China and Manchuria which form the historical 
background to the outbreak of last year. The account follows the 
usual lines in its description of the fall of the Manchu dynasty, the 
work of Sun Yat Sen and the establishment of the Kuomintang, 
the dissensions in the Central Government and the intervention 0! 
Soviet Russia, and reference to this part of the Report must be 
confined to one or two specific points to which special attention 
has been called by the Commission. For example, it is significant 
that the powerful war lords who at various junctures during the 
past ten years’ have marched armies against the Central Govern- 
ment never took the position that war against that Government 



































(1) At the time of the Washington Conference there were two completely separat 
Governments, and preparations were being made for a civil war involving all Chine. 
As a result of this war the Central Government was overthrown in May, 19? 
and in July, Manchuria was declared independent. 
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was an act of rebellion. It was in their eyes simply a struggle for 
supremacy between their faction and another one, which happened 
to reside in the national capital and to be recognised as the Central 
Government by the foreign Powers. Disruptive forces in China 
are still powerful, it is pointed out, the cause of this lack of cohesion 
being described as “‘ the tendency of the mass of the people to think 
in terms of family and locality rather than in terms of the nation.”’ 


The seriousness of the prevalence of Communism is also not 
lost sight of. Large parts of the provinces of Fukien and Kiangsi 
and parts of Kwangtung are reliably reported to be completely 
sovietised, and communist zones of influence are even more extensive, 
as they cover a large proportion of China south of the Yangtze 
and parts of the Provinces of Hupeh, Anhwei and Kiangsu north 
of that river. After reference to the effect of these conditions 
upon Sino-Japanese relations the Commission concludes this section 
of the Report by stating that, 

‘“ The realisation of China’s national aspirations in the field of 
foreign relations depends on her ability to discharge the functions 
of a modern Government in the sphere of domestic affairs, and until 
the discrepancy between these two has been removed the danger 
of international friction and of incidents, boycotts and armed inter- 
ventions will continue.” 


The recent history of Manchuria is also traced along familiar 
lines, including its relations with the rest of China, and with Russia, 
both Tsarist and Soviet. It is pointed out that not only did Russia 
occupy the whole of the country in the period 1900-1904, but that 
she took steps which aimed at closing both Manchuria and Mongolia 
to other than Russian enterprise. The more liberal policy of the 
Soviet Government is outlined and reference is made to the efforts 
of Chang Tso-lin to gain control of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Chinese nationalist ambitions suffered a serious setback in 1929, 
however, with the military invasion of north-west Manchuria, 
which the Chinese were quite incapable of meeting. 


From the point of view of Japan the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia and the spread of Communist influence in China gave a new 
importance to the Manchurian question. To quote the Report, 
“the likelihood of an alliance between the Communist doctrines 
in the North and the anti- Japanese propaganda of the Kuomintang 
in the South made the desire to impose between the two a Manchuria 
which should be free from both increasingly felt in Japan. Japanese 
misgivings have been still further increased in the last few years 
by the predominant influence acquired by the U.S.S.R. in Outer 
Mongolia and the growth of Communism in China.” 


The Manchurian issues between China and Japan are dealt 
with at considerable length, and it is only possible here to mention 
some of the more important of the points brought out by the Report 
in elucidation of questions (such as the right claimed by the Japanese 
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to station guards along the railway line) which have long been the 
subject of controversy. A review of the claims of Japan, based on 
her treaty rights, leads to the conclusion that these claims are 
irreconcilable with the aspirations of the Chinese Government. It 
is also clear that it is not from these treaty rights alone that they 
derive their origin, but from something which, to the Japanese, 
is far more significant in that it is unalterable as long as geographical 
divisions are what they are. Viscount Ishii summed this stand- 
point up in a passage in his Memoirs where, speaking of the American 
Secretary of State’s recognition (in 1917) of Japan’s “ special 
interests” in Manchuria, he wrote :— 


“Even if the Lansing-Ishii Agreement is abolished, Japan’s 
special interests unshakenly exist there. The special interests whic! 
japan possesses in China neither were created by an internation 
agreement nor can they become the objects of abolition.” 


Accordingly, whether Japanese policy was directed by Baron 
Shidehara or Baron Tanaka it has been distinguished by one cardina 
feature, i.c. the tendency to regard Manchuria and Inner Mongoli 
as distinct from the rest of C hina 1. It is important to remember als 
that the obligations undertaken by Japan in the Nine-Power Treat 
of 1922 did not materially diminish the claims based on that count 
veste -d interests in Manchuria, and, as the Report states, that Tree 

‘in spite of its provisions with respect to the integrity of.China and 
the policy of the Open Door has had but qualified application to 
Manchuria in view of the character and extent of Japan’s vested 
interests there.”’ 

The disputes regarding the question of the so-called “ parallel 
railways ’’ have led to much bitterness, and the Commission devoted 
much attention to an examination of the Japanese claims. Th 
satisfied themselves that the undertaking not to construct “ parallel 
lines ’’ was not contained in any treaty between the two countries 
but was based entirely on a note made in the minutes of the elevent!: 
day of the Peking Conference, December 4th, 1905, reading : 

‘The Chinese Government engages, for the purpose of prot 

the interests of the South Manchuria Railway, not to constr 

prior to the recovery by it of the said railway, any main line in 

neighbourhood of and parallel to that railway, or any branch |! 
which might be prejudicial to the interests of the above-mention 
railway.” 

The real question at issue, therefore, is ‘‘ whether this entry in t 
Conference minutes is a binding commitment on the part of China 
having the force of a formal agreement and without limitations 4s 
to the period or circumstances of its application.’”’ ‘This is a matt 
for judgment by an impartial judicial tribunal and, meanwhile, tl 
Report notes that the Chinese and Japanese translations of the ¢ 
in the minutes leave no doubt that the passage referred to was 
declaration or statement of intention on the part of the Chines 
plenipotentiaries. This is not disputed by the Chinese, but there 
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a serious difference of view as to the meaning of the statement. 
What, for instance, constitutes a “‘ main line,” and how far distant 
should a new line be for it not to be regarded as “ parallel ’’ to the 
existing one ? 

On the subject of the Demands of 1915, and the Treaty which 
embodied certain of those which applied to Manchuria, the fact 
is brought out that China has consistently maintained that they 
lack “‘ fundamental validity,’’ in that they were accepted under 
threat of force. The Chinese have accordingly declined to carry 
them out, and “the fact that restrictions were placed upon the 
residence, travel, and business activities of Japanese subjects in the 
interior of Manchuria, and that orders and regulations were issued 
by various Chinese officials prohibiting Japanese or other foreigners 
from residing outside the Treaty Ports or from renewing leases of 
buildings is not contested in the documents officially presented to 
the Commission by the Chinese Assessor.”’ 


As regards the Japanese claim to a right to station guards along 
the railway line it is pointed out that this is based on the Russo- 
Chinese Agreement of 1896 which gave the railway company “ the 
absolute and exclusive right of administration of its lands.””’ Owing, 
however, to Chinese objections to the presence of the Japanese troops 
it was agreed by a special Additional Agreement annexed to the 
Sino-Japanese Treaty of December 22nd, 1905, that “‘ when tran- 
quillity shall have been re-established in Manchuria, and China 
shall have become herself capable of affording full protection to 

‘lives and property of foreigners, Japan will withdraw her railway 
guards simultaneously with Russia.’’? 

The problems which have arisen from the presence in Manchuria 
of about 800,000 Koreans, who enjoy the extraterritorial privileges 
of Japanese subjects, are examined at some length. Unfortunately, 
there exist no Sino-Japanese agreements which specifically grant 
or deny the right of Koreans to settle, reside and conduct occupations 
outside the Treaty Ports, or to lease or otherwise acquire land in 
Manchuria, except in the so-called Chientao district.* The actual 
situation as to Korean ownership of land is therefore anomalous and, 
in view of the extent to which it complicates Sino-Japanese con- 
troveries, the Commission gave special attention to the subject. 

[It confined itself, however, to placing on record the contentions 
put forward by the Chinese and Japanese respectively, from which 
it was apparent that orders discriminatory against the Koreans had 
been issued by the Manchurian authorities, the number and character 
of which orders, especially since 1927, “ establish beyond a doubt 
that the Chinese authorities i in M: anchuria generé lly regarded the 


1) Resse withdrew res gue ws some years ago and re linquishe d the right to 
keep them by the Agreement with China signed in May, 1924 

2) By an agreement signed in 1909 the residence of Korean subjects on 
‘gricultural lands in the Chientao are a, lying north of the river Tumen, was permitted 
y China 
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Korean infiltration, in so far as it was accompanied by Japanese 
jurisdiction, as a menace which deserved to be opposed.”’ The 
considerations which, in the Chinese view, justify this discriminatory 
policy, are set out at length in the Report. The history of the 
Wanpaoshan affair and of the anti-Chinese riots in Korea is also 
outlined on the basis of careful examination of the evidence, and the 
case of Captain Nakamura is investigated and shown to have been 
largely responsible for the intervention of the Army. ‘“ During the 
first two weeks of September” says the Report, “‘ the Japanese 
press repeatedly declared that the army had decided that the 
‘ solution ought to be by force,’ since there was no other alternative.” 

Chapter IV consists of a detailed account of the events on and 
subsequent to September 18th, 1931. The Chinese and Japanese 
versions of the incident of that night are compared, and the Com- 
mission records its conclusions in the following statement, which 
deserves to be quoted in full. 

“Tense feeling undoubtedly existed between the Japanese and 
Chinese military forces. The Japanese, as was explained to the 
Commission in evidence, had a carefully prepared plan to meet the 
case of possible hostilities between themselves and the Chinese. On 
the night of September 18th-1oth, this plan was put into operation 
with swiftness and precision. The Chinese, in accordance with the 
instructions referred to . . . had no plan of attacking the Japanese 
troops, or of endangering the lives or property of Japanese nationals 
at this particular time or place. They made no concerted or authorised 
attack on the Japanese forces, and were surprised by the Japanese 
attack and subsequent operations. An explosion undoubted] 
occurred on or near the railroad between 10 and 10.30 p.m. on 
September 18th, but the damage, if any, to the railroad did not in 
fact prevent the punctual arrival of the south-bound train from 
Changchun, and was not in itself sufficient to justify military action 
The military operations of the Japanese troops during this night . 
cannot be regarded as measures of legitimate self-defence. In saying 
this, the Commission does not exclude the hypothesis that the officers 
on the spot may have thought they were acting in self-defence.’ 
The bearing of the Tientsin outbreaks of November 8th and 

26th on the Manchurian situation is discussed, and the military 
operations in north Manchuria and at Chinchow described. As 
in all the other instances, the Chinese and Japanese versions of the 
causes of the fighting at the Nonni River, and at Changchun 
Kirin and Chinchow differ fundamentally. The Japanese action 
in bombing Chinchow on October 8th is condemned, on the strength 
of an account of this given by a neutral observer, an American who 
arrived in the town four days later.' By the operations which 
concluded with the occupation of Changchun, Kirin and Harbin, !t 
is shown that the Japanese military authorities succeeded in con- 
trolling all the key positions in the country. 





(1) The Japanese stated that the bombing was chiefly directed against @ 
barracks, but the observer found that they had not been touched, but that the tow! 
had been severely damaged. 
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The Shanghai affair is referred to because of the influence which 
it exercised on the situation in Manchuria. The news of the 
resistance offered by the 19th Route Army in February put fresh 
heart into the scattered forces opposing the Japanese troops, 
encouraged the subsequent resistance of General Ma Chan-san, and 
stimulated the patriotism of the Chinese all over the world. 


The Commission’s careful examination of the “ stages in the 
formation of the new State ’’ of Manchukuo forms one of the most 
interesting parts of the Report, and makes it quite clear that the 
so-called independence movement owed all its vitality to Japanese 
encouragement. 

“It is clear,’’ says the Report, “‘ that the Japanese General Staff 
realised from the start, or at least in a short time, the use which 
could be made of such an autonomy movement. In consequence, 
they provided assistance and gave direction to the organisers of the 
movement. The evidence received from all sources has satisfied 
the Commission that, while there were a number of factors which 
contributed to the creation of ‘ Manchukuo,’ the two which, in 
combination, were most effective, and without which, in our judgment, 
the new State could not have been formed, were the presence of 
Japanese troops and the activities of Japanese officials, both civil 
and military.” 

The inhabitants, with the exception of the White Russians, the 
Mongols and the Koreans, are either hostile or indifferent to the 
new régime. The Japanese contend, however, that the reforms 
which they are inaugurating in finance and in the judiciary and other 
departments of government will win over the majority through 
experience of the better conditions of life which are expected to 
follow. It is certain that the Japanese now exercise effective 
control over practically every source of revenue throughout the 
country, but it is, at least, doubtful whether they will have the funds 
necessary to carry out their published schemes for placing the 
finances on a sound footing. The plans outlined in page 1o1 of the 
Report for the unification of the currency appear to be charac- 
terised by more optimism than feasibility, and the Commission is 
obviously not convinced that the budgetary policy of the new 
Adminstration is a sound one or that the plans for stabilising the 
currency are capable of realisation.* 


The policy of the new Adminstration in respect of the Customs 
and the Salt funds was the subject of detailed study by the Com- 
mission. Since the Customs funds collected in Manchuria had 
always been remitted to the Central Government, the Japanese 

(1) Chang Hsueh-liang had, for instance, flooded the country with depreciated 
paper currency in order to maintain a large army, and taxation was heavy and 
inequitable in its incidence. 

_ (2) The Budget for the first year shows a deficit of 20 million dollars, which is to 
ve borrowed from the newly established Central Bank. The latter, however, is 
receiving 7,500,000 dollars from the Government towards its capital. 
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military authorities did not interfere with the Customs Administra- 
tion nor with the remittance of funds to Shanghai. Interference 
with this revenue was first made by the Manchukuo Government, 
on the ground that their State was independent. In June the 
Dairen and Antung Customs Houses were taken over by force, but 
the Government has stated that, in view of the fact that various 
foreign loans and indemnities were based on the Customs revenue, 
it is prepared to pay its equitable proportion of the annual sums 
necessary to meet these obligations. 

Supervision over the Salt Gabelle was insisted upon on the ground 
that the greater part of the revenue from this source, though 
nominally national, was in fact retained by Chang Hsueh-liang’s 
Government.! The latter was much in arrears in its contributions 
to the Nanking Government, and these arrears have, since September 
1931, been remitted, together with the monthly quotas fixed as du 
from Manchuria by an agreement reached between C hang Hsueh- 
liang and sealing, in April, 1930. But the surplus from the Salt 
revenue is now regarded as Manchurian, and not national 
income and the new Administration considers it is justified in 
retaining it for local purposes. The salt funds at Newchwang and 
Kirin were seized by the Provincial Government in October, 1931, 
and since then they have been withdrawn from time to time and 
expended by the local authorities, while the monthly quotas hav 
been sent regularly to Shanghai. On April 15th the District 
Inspectorate at Newchwang was dissolved by force, but a statement 
was subsequently issued by the Administration to the effect that it 
was prepared to continue to pay its equitable share of the sums 
required for the service of foreign loans. 

Of the results of the Commission’s study of the economic interests 
of China and Japan in Manchuria, and of Japan in China, referenc: 
can only be made to a few of the main facts brought out. It is of 
interest to find that no less than 42} per cent. of Japan’s exports 
go to the U.S.A.—as much as is taken by the whole of Asia. Th 
proportion taken by China is 17-7 per cent, but this is without th 
Kwantung Leased Territory, through which much of the trad 
with Manchuria passes. China, on her side, trades more witl 
Japan than with any other country, and in 1930 nearly 25 per c¢ 
of her imports came from there. But an examination of all th 
figures, including investments, shows that Japanese dependenc 
on China is greater than China’s dependence on Japan. In otliet 
words, as the Commission remarks, Japan is the more vulnerable 
and has more to lose in case of disturbed relations. 

An account of the methods used in the trade boycott leads th 
Commission to the conclusion that ‘“‘ the atmosphere of popula 
sentiment without which no boycott could succeed is created | 
a formidable propaganda v uniformly carried out all over the count 





(1) In 1930 24 million dolla irs had bee n ret sined in M: :nchuria, out of a tot 
millions collected. 
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using slogans well chosen to incite the popular mind against the 
enemy’ country.’’ The Chinese contention, submitted to the 
Commission by the Assessor, was that the boy cott was pursued 
generally speaking, in a legitimate manner,” but ‘“ the evidence 
at the disposal of the Commission does not bear out this contention.” 

The difficulty of finding a ground of reconciliation in respect of 
this element of the Sino-Japanese conflict is shown by the fact 
that the Chinese regard the boycott as their only weapon of defence, 
while the Japanese insist that it is an act of aggression, against 
which the military measures were a retaliation. Again, the Chinese 

ie that it is an internal matter ; confiscation of Japanese goods 
purchased by Chinese merchants may, they admit, be an unlawful 
act, but it is one which is ‘‘ committed by Chinese nationals in 
prejudice to other Chinese nationals,” and the suppression of such 
acts is a matter for the Chinese authorities alone. But, as the 
Commission points out, this argument “ overlooks the fact tha 

ground of the Japanese complaint is not that one Chinese 
iational has been illegally injured by another, but that the injury 
has been done to Japanese interests by the employment of methods 
which are illegal under Chinese law, and that failure to enforce the 
law in such circumstances implies the responsibility of the Chinese 
Government for the injury done to Japan.’ 

The Commission also places on record its conciusion that the 
Kuomintang is “‘ the controlling and co-ordinating organ behind 
the whole boycott movement.” 

This section of the Report concludes by pointing out how 
particularly unfortunate it is that these two countries should be 
separated by such bitter controversies, seeing that they are by nature 
meant to work together. For ‘“‘ China is a country which stands 
in the most urgent need of development in all fields of economic 
life, and Japan, which in 1931, notwithstanding the boycott, 
occupied the first place in her total foreign trade, seems, more than 

y other foreign Power, indicated as an ally in economic matters.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE. 
In order to render an economic rapprochement possible it is 
first necessary to find a pats for reconciling the two countries’ 
‘onomic interests in Manchuria. These interests are not irrecon- 
cilable. Manchuria is Chinese, but its principal ties with the rest 
of China are racial and social rather than economic. Japan is the 
dest customer and chief supplier of Manchuria, China proper 
ccupying the second place, and in the Commission’s words, “‘ it is 
is necessary for China to satisfy the economic interests of Japan 
in this territory as for Japan to recognise the unalterably Chinese 
racter of its population.’ 
"n to render collaboration possible is the question which the 
ommission then attempts to answer. The first essential is a 
ian ment of the Manchurian dispute, and the “ conditions of a 
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satisfactory solution’’ are enumerated under ten heads. These 
are printed as an annex to this article, but attention may be called 
here to some of the main considerations which have influenced 
the Commission in drawing them up. In the first place, it is obvious, 
says the Report, that a mere restoration of the status quo ante 
would be no solution—to restore the conditions prevailing before 
September, 1931 would merely be to invite a repetition of the 
trouble. Secondly, the maintenance and recognition of the present 
régime would be equally unsatisfactory—it is opposed to the 
interests of China, it disregards the wishes of the people of Manchuria, 
and it is at least questionable whether it would ultimately serve 
the permanent interests of Japan. Past experience has shown that 
those who control Manchuria have exercised a considerable influence 
on the affairs of the rest of China, and possess unquestionable 
strategic and political advantages, so that “ to cut off these provinces 
from the rest of China, either legally or actually, would be to create 
for the future a serious irredentist problem which would endanger 
peace by keeping alive the hostility of China and rendering probable 
the continued boycott of Japanese goods.”’ 

From the point of view of the Japanese, who wish to prevent 
the country from serving as a base of operations directed against 
their own territory, 

“It may still be questioned whether the military occupation of 
Manchuria for an indefinite period, involving, as it must, a heavy 
financial burden, is really the most effective way of insuring against 
this external danger ; and whether, in the event of aggression having 
to be resisted in this way, the Japanese troops in Manchuria would 
not be seriously embarrassed if they were surrounded by a restive or 
rebellious population backed by a hostile China.”’ 

Finally, the Commission calls attention to the fact that other 
Powers of the world have important interests to defend in this 
conflict. ‘‘ It is quite as much in the interest of the Powers now 
as it was in 1922 to assist the reconstruction of China and to maintail 
her sovereignty and her territorial and administrative integrity a 
indispensable to the maintenance of peace. Any disintegration 0! 
China might lead, perhaps rapidly, to serious international rivalries 
which would become all the more bitter if they should happen t 
coincide with rivalries between divergent social systems.”’ 

The Commission is of opinion that a satisfactory régime for th 
future might be evolved out of the present one without any violent 
change, and they conclude by submitting suggestions to the Leagu' 
Council as to the manner in which this problem might be approachec 
First, the Council should invite the two Governments to discuss 
a solution of their dispute on the lines indicated in the ten condition 
enumerated, and if the invitation were accepted the next step shoul 
be the summoning of an Advisory Conference to draft and recommen 
detailed proposals for the constitution of a special régime for the 
administration of Manchuria. This Conference might be compose¢ 
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of representatives of the two Governments and of two delegations 
from the local population, one selected in a manner prescribed by 
the Chinese and the other in a manner prescribed by the Japanese, 
while the assistance of neutral observers might also be obtained. 
Any points on which it was found impossible to reach agreement 
should be submitted to the Council. 

The results of the discussions, if successful, should be embodied 
in four separate instruments :-—— 

(1) A Declaration by the Government of China constituting a 
special Administration for the Three Eastern Provinces, in the terms 
recommended by the Advisory Conference. 

(2) A Sino-Japanese Treaty dealing with Japanese interests. 

(3) A similar Treaty of Conciliation and Arbitration, Non- 
Aggression and Mutual Assistance. 

(4) A Commercial Treaty. 

To take these in turn, the Declaration, which would have for 
the Chinese Government the binding character of an international 
engagement, would distinguish between the powers of the Central 
Government of China in the Three Eastern Provinces and those of 
the autonomous local Government. The powers reserved to the 
Central Government might include the control of foreign relations 
and of the Customs, Salt Gabelle and Post Office, the equitable 
division of the net income from these revenues between the Central 
and local Governments being determined by the Advisory Confer- 
ence. The Central Government might also retain the power to 
appoint the Chief Executive of the Government of the Three Eastern 
Provinces and the power of issuing to that official orders for the 
carrying out of the international engagements entered into by the 
Central Government in matters under the adminstration of the 
autonomous Government of the Three Eastern Provinces. 


It is suggested that a special gendarmerie should be organised, 
to be the only armed force in the country, so that all Chinese and 
Japanese military forces, police, and railway guards would be 
withdrawn. An adequate number of foreign advisers would be 
appointed by the Chief Executive of the autonomous Government 
for all departments of the administration, of whom a substantial 
proportion should be Japanese, but the goal to be kept in view 
should be the creation of a civil service composed of Chinese, who 
would ultimately make the employment of foreigners unnecessary. 

(2) The Sino-Japanese Treaty dealing with Japanese interests 
should aim at the free participation of Japan in the economic 
development of Manchuria, the continuance in the Province of 
Jehol of the rights Japan already enjoys there, an extension to the 
whole of Manchuria of the right to settle and lease land (coupled 
with some modification of the principle of extra-territoriality), and 
an agreement regarding the operation of the railways. As to this 
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the Report states that ‘‘ from evidence given before the Commission 
we have reason to believe that China would be willing to extend to 
the whole of Manchuria the present limited right of settlement, 
provided it was not accompanied by extra-territorial status, the 
effect of which, it was claimed, would be to create a Japanese State 
in the heart of a Chinese territory.” 

Of the railway problem there are, in the Commission’s view, two 
possible solutions. One is a working agreement between the 
Chinese and Japanese railway administrations, which would facilitate 
their co-operation. A joint Sino-Japanese Railway Commission 
might be formed, with at least one foreign adviser, to exercise 
functions analogous to those of boards which exist in some other 
countries. The other is the amalgamation of the Chinese and 
Japanese railway interests. This would provide a more thorough 
remedy, and ‘‘ would be the true mark of that Sino-Japanese 
economic collaboration, to secure which is one of the objects of t 
Report.”” Such a solution would make the South Manchurian 
Railway a purely commercial enterprise, and the security provided 
by the special gendarmerie would enable the railway guards to be 
withdrawn. 

“ If a treaty on these lines could be agreed upon,’’ says the Report, 

“a legal basis for Japanese rights in the Three Eastern Provinces 

and in Jehol would have been found, which would be at least 

beneficial to Japan as the present treaties and agreements, and 
which would be more acceptable to China. China might then find 
no difficulty in recognising all the definite grants made to Japan 
by such Treaties and agreements as those of Ig15, unless abrogated 
or modified by the new Treaty.” 

(3) The Sino-Japanese Treaty of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
This would provide for a board of conciliation and for an arbitra- 
tion tribunal. Also, in conformity with the provisions for non- 
aggression inserted in the treaty, the contracting parties should 
agree that Manchuria should gradually become a demilitarised area. 


(4) The Commercial Treaty would aim at encouraging trade 
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relations and the exchange of goods, and contain an undertaking 
by the Chinese Government to take all measures within its powel! 
to forbid and repress organised boycott movements against Japan. 
From this outline of their proposals it is evident that, 
the Commission claim, they have not overlooked existing realiti 
Whether the Chinese Government will be any readier than that 
Japan to accept the suggestions made or to proceed by the method 
of collaboration with the League and the good offices of the Powers 
is open to question, but there can be little doubt that if they will 
only consent to do so, the method of procedure outlined by the 
Report will afford the ground for a settlement which should 1 
the best interests of both sides, and contribute materially to the 
future peace of the world. H. L. 
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ANNEX. 


The following are the ‘Conditions of a satisfactory settlement ”’ 
given on pages 130 and 131 of the Report, and described as “‘ the general 
principles to which any satisfactory solution should conform ”’ :— 


COMPATIBILITY WITH THE INTERESTS OF BOTH CHINA AND JAPAN. 
Both countries are members of the League, and each is entitled 
claim the same consideration from the League. A solution from 
which both did not derive benefit would not be a gain to the cause 
ol peace. 
CONSIDERATION FOR THE INTERESTS OF THE U.S.S.R. 
lo make peace between two of the neighbouring countries without 
regard to the interests of the third would be neither just nor wise 
nor in the interests of peace. 
(3) CONFORMITY WITH EXISTING MUTILATERAL TREATIES. 
Any solution should conform to the provisions of the Covenant 
the League of Nations, the Pact of Paris, and the Nine-Power 
Treaty of Washington. 
RECOGNITION OF JAPAN’S INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA. 
The rights and interests of Japan in Manchuria are facts which 
cannot be ignored, and any solution which fails to recognize them and 
to take into account also the historical associations of Japan with 
that country would not be satisfactory. 


(4) 


(5) THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW TREATY RELATIONS BETWEEN 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 

A restatement of the respective rights, interests, and responsi- 
bilities of both countries in Manchuria in new treaties which shall be 
part of the settlement by agreement is desirable if future friction is 
to be avoided and mutual confidence and co-operation are to be 
restored. 

6) EFFECTIVE PROVISION FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF FUTURE DISPUTES. 

As a corollary to the above it is necessary that provision should 
be made for facilitating the prompt settlement of minor disputes as 
they arise. 

7) MANCHURIAN AUTONOMY. 

The Government in Manchuria should be modified in such a way 
as to secure, consistently with the sovereignty and administrative 
integrity of China, a large measure of autonomy designed to meet 
the local conditions and special characteristics of the Three Provinces. 
The new civil régime must be so constituted and conducted as to 
satisfy the essential requirements of good government. 

8) INTERNAL ORDER AND SECURITY AGAINST EXTERNAL AGGRESSION. 

The internal order of the country should be secured by an effective 
local gendarmerie force, and security against external aggression 
should be provided by the withdrawal of all armed forces other than 
gendarmerie and by the conclusion of a treaty of non-aggression 
between the countries interested. 
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(9) ENCOURAGEMENT OF AN ECONOMIC RAPPROCHEMENT BETWEEN 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 

For this purpose a new commercial treaty between the two 
countries is desirable. Such a treaty should aim at placing on an 
equitable basis the commercial relations between the two countries 
and bringing them into conformity with their improved politica] 
relations. 


(10) INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN CHINESE RECONSTRUCTION. 

On this last point the Commission remarks that since the present 
political instability in China is an obstacle to friendship with Japan 
and an anxiety to the rest of the world, the final requisite for a satis- 
factory solution is temporary international co-operation in the internal 
reconstruction of China, as suggested by the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen 

Young Japan is clamorous for strong measures in China and 
a policy of thoroughness in Manchuria. Those who make these 
demands are tired of the delays and pinpricks of the pre-September 
period ; they are impetuous and impatient to gain their end. Japanese 
opinion is nevertheless vaguely conscious that it is no longer practi 
able to have two separate policies, one for Manchuria and one for the 
rest of China. Even with her Manchurian interests as a goal, therefor 
Japan might recognize and welcome sympathetically the renaissance 
of Chinese national sentiment, might make friends with it, guide it ir 
her direction, and offer it support, if only to ensure that it does not 
seek support elsewhere. 

In China, too, as thoughtful men have come to recognize, the vital 
problem, the real national problem, for their country is the recon- 
struction and modernisation of the State ; they cannot fail to realis 
that this policy of reconstruction and modernisation, already initiated 
with so much promise of success, necessitates for its fulfilment th 
cultivation of friendly relations with all countries, and above all wit 
that great nation which is their nearest neighbour. China needs, in 
political and economic matters, the co-operation of all the leading 
Powers, but especially valuable to her would be the friendly attitud 
of the Japanese Government and the economic co-operation of Japan 
in Manchuria. All the other claims of her newly awakened nationalisn 
—legitimate and urgent though they may be—should be subordinate 
to this one dominating need for the effective interna] reconstructi 


of the State. 


ERRATUM. 


In the article on the Indian Communal Decision in the Bullet 
of September Ist, 1932, on page 3, line 4, for ‘‘ Provisional ”’ read 
“* Provincial.” 





II.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 


September 27th.—The Chamber approved the League of Nations Bill, 
authorising the Government to pay its dues to the League as from the 
date of the promulgation of the Bill. It requested the Executive, in 
communicating this to the League to explain that Argentina considered 
that the Monroe Doctrine, mentioned by way of example in Article 21 
of the Covenant, was a unilateral political declaration which had at one 
time rendered signal service to the cause of American emancipation, but 
did not constitute a regional agreement. 


Belgium. 


October 4th._—The Government issued a statement that recent demon- 
strations at Crefeld for the return of Eupen and Malmedy to Germany 
could serve no useful purpose and expressed its regret that two Ministers 
of the Reich (Baron von Gayl and General von Schleicher) should have 
associated themselves with them by sending addresses of sympathy. 
It accordingly protested against such infringements of the rights of 
Belgium. 


Bolivia. 
September 29th.—Reported fall of Boqueron Fort. (See Paraguay.) 
October 7th.—Taxes for carrying on the war against Paraguay were 
approved by Congress and passed into law ; they included a capital levy 
of I per cent. 


Brazil. 


September 30th.—A truce was declared to enable peace terms to be 
discussed between the Federal Government and the Paulistas. 

October 2nd.—The rebel movement in Sao Paulo was understood to 
have been thrown into confusion by manifestations against General 
Klinger, who took to flight. Dr. Pedro Toledo and his Government were 
deposed. Colonel Carvalho took charge of the Government of the State 
in the name of General Monteiro, Commander of the Federal Forces. 

October 3rd.—It was reported that the Paulistas had undertaken to 
evacuate the whole of the coast line of the State within 48 hours. The 
rebellion was officially stated to be ended, the Government having agreed 
to peace terms calculated not to humiliate the people of the State 
They included an amnesty to all except the promoters of the rebellion, a 
Paulista Government for Sao Paulo, the re-organisation of the army, 
with a ban on its interference in politics, the maintenance of the 1891 
Constitution until the elections in May, 1933, and the formation of a 
National Government of Union. 

October 6th.—The Federal C.-in-C. received a Paulista deputation and 
explained that the Government intended to re-establish Civil government 
in Sao Paulo as soon as possible. 

October 7th.—General Lima was appointed Military Governor of Sao 
Paulo State. 





Chile. 

October 1st.—General Blanche resigned the Provisional Presidency, in 
favour of Senor Oyanadel, President of the Supreme Court. This 
followed on a movement, originating at Antofagasta, of civilian protest 
against the incessant military interference in national politics. 

October 3rd.—Senor Matte was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Senor Figueroa Minister of the Interior, General Saez Minister of War, 
and Don Julio Canto Minister of Finance. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 1oth.—Fighting was stated to have broken out again in north- 
east Shantung, where the troops of both Han Fu-chu and Liu Chen-nien 
were burning and looting villages in the hinterland of Chefoo. 

The 21st anniversary of the establishment of the Republic was 
celebrated in Shanghai. 

Feng Yu-hsiang arrived in Peking, and issued a circular telegram over 
his name and that of other opponents of Chiang Kai-shek denouncing the 
Lytton Report and advocating “ immediate mobilisation of the whole 
Chinese nation and close supervision of the Central Government to prevent 
any weakness towards Japan.”’ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


September 28th.—Reports reached Mukden that Manchuli had been 
captured on September 27th by revolting Manchukuo troops employed 


in guarding the railway. The Manchukuo flag was hauled down and the 
Manchukuo Frontier Guard turned out. The rising was stated to have 
been instigated by General Su Ping-wen, the commander at Hailar. 

September 29th.—Mr. Ariyoshi, ~the new Japanese Minister, presented 
his credentials to the President of the National Government. 

October 2nd.—Publication of the Report of the Lytton Commissio1 
of Enquiry on Manchuria. (See League of Nations.) 

October 4th—The Manchukuo authorities claimed that a large scale 
drive against bandits on the Nonni River had been completely successful, 
and that the Changchun area, also, was clear of bandits. 

October 7th.—Su Ping-wen was reported to be in control of all north- 
west Manchuria beyond the Khingan Mountains and to have captured 
200 Japanese at Manchuli as hostages to prevent the sending of an 
expedition against him. 

October oth.—Dr. Wellington Koo’s statement ve the Lytton Report 
(See League of Nations.) 

October 10th.—Operations on an extended scale were started by th 
Japanese with a view to clearing < ll bandits from the area between the 
Mukden-Kirin and Mukden-Antung railways, the Yalu River and the 
Changpai Mountains. 


Estonia. 

October 3rd.—The Cabinet resigned, following on the resignation ‘ 
three Ministers of the National Centre Party, who disapproved of the 
Government’s economic measures. (These included reductions of official 
salaries and an export bounty.) 
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France. 

September 29th.—M. Herriot’s speech at the Assembly. (See League 
of Nations.) 

October 4th—The Minister of Finance reported to the Cabinet that 
the conversion of 85,500 million francs of Rentes had been effected to 
the extent of over 98 per cent. ; 7.e. about 81,000 millions ; 2,935 millions 
of new money had been subscribed, so that the net amount to be re- 
imbursed was only 1,585 millions. 

In a speech at Casseneuil the Minister of Marine said that other 
nations knew as well as they did that equality of land armaments would 
ipso facto entail equality of naval armaments. They were ready to 
limit armaments, but under the express condition that such limitation 
should be general and simultaneous, and should be carried out in con- 
formity with Articles 8 and 16 of the Treaty of Versailles. There could 
be no veritable peace, however, until the nations concluded a pact of 
mutual aid for any one of them which might be unjustly attacked. 

October 6th.—The Quai d’Orsay issued an announcement to the effect 
that the British Ambassador had informed M. Herriot that the proposed 
date for the calling of a conference in London would be postponed. 

October 7th.—Mr. Norman Davis was received by M. Herriot for a 
discussion of the question of disarmament, and an official statement was 
issued to the effect that they had studied ‘‘ the best means for enabling 
the work of Geneva to make further progress.” 

Mr. Davis subsequently left for London. 

October oth.—In a speech at Kembs M. Herriot announced that France 
was elaborating a new plan for the organisation of peace and progressive 
lisarmament, which would be presented to the Disarmament Conference 
is soon as it had been accepted by the Government. 

October 10th.—M. Herriot was invited to visit London to discuss the 
questions which had arisen in connection with the withdrawal of Germany 
from the Disarmament Conference, and it was announced that he would 
be in London on October 13th and r4th. 


Germany. 

September 28th.—The election campaign opened and was characterised 
by the rapid growth of the antagonism between the Nazis and the 
Nationalists. At Breslau Nazis interfered with Nationalist meetings 
and fighting ensued, resulting in many injuries. 

It was understood that the Government had notified the U-S. 
Government that it intended to postpone payment of the sum of 
87,800,000 for mixed claims and the costs of the army of occupation, 
falling due on September 30th. 

September 29th.—In a statement for the foreign press Captain Géring 
denied that the Nazis were pursuing class warfare in the election campaign. 
(hey attacked no class as such, and they did not oppose the Government 

e it was largely composed of barons, but because its policy, they 
believed, was not what the country needed. If a Government put the 
Nazi programme properly into force to the Nazis’s satisfaction, they 
would support it if it were composed entirely of barons or entirely of 
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workmen. 
In foreign affairs they demanded three things; the withdrawal of 
the war-guilt lie ; equality of status ; and security for the nation. They 








did not think that the present Government, with nine-tenths of the 
nation against it, was the most suitable to put these claims forward: 
they would be taken much more seriously abroad if presented by Adolf 
Hitler, of whom it was known that he had the majority of the best 
elements in Germany behind him. 

September 30th.—The Foreign Minister made a statement to the 
press in which, after referring to Mr. Henderson’s efforts to bring about 
an understanding, he said he had told Sir John Simon and the other 
diplomats at Geneva plainly that Germany would not participate in the 
Conference until the question of her equality of status had been definitel; 
settled. He had also told Sir John Simon that they would not recognis. 
his juridical deduction as enunciated in the British reply to the German 
aide-mémoire, and he concluded, “ It is for the other Powers to make 
us an offer. We, for our part, have nothing new to say.” 

October 2nd.—The 85th birthday of the President was celebrated in 
Berlin with a parade with music (or grosses wecken) similar to those with 
which imperial birthdays were ushered in prior to the War. (The last 
occasion had been on the Kaiser’s birthday in January, 1914.) 

October 4th A ‘‘ Quota Commission,’’ which had left for Brussels 
and other capitals to make arrangements for the limitation of imports 
of agricultural produce, was reported to have reached agreement ; it 
subsequently proceeded to The Hague, but its proposals did not meet 
with acceptance by the Dutch Government. The Commission then left 


for Rome. 
Representations by Belgian Government ve Eupen and Malmed, 


(See Belgium.) 

In reply to the British Government’s invitation to meet in London 
for an exchange of views as to the claim to equality of status the Govern- 
ment was understood to have intimated to the British Embassy that it 
would seriously consider the proposal, but in any case could not attend 
on the basis of the memoranda of the British and French Governments 
expounding their views on the German claim. The invitation was 
received that day. 

October 7th.—Herr Hugenberg outlined the policy of the party at a 
meeting of Nationalist leaders. He said that the Government should 
not hesitate to ignore all Parliamentary influences in attacking the urgent 
tasks which still remained to be accomplished under Marshal von 
Hindenburg’s Presidency. 

October 9th.—It was announced that the Government’s reply to th 
British invitation to a four-Power conference in London was not being 
published. It was understood, however, that the reply expressed thi 
Government’s readiness to enter into a frank exchange of views wit! 
the object of reaching a useful and equitable solution of the disarmament 
problem. The terms of the so-called “ consultative pact ”’ of July wer 
recalled and the Final Act of the Lausanne Conference was cited, wher 
reference was made to other problems, besides that of reparations, left 
by the war. The Government suggested that the London Conference 
could not have a better starting point than the intention of discussing 
one of them, disarmament, in the spirit of the Lausanne Declaration, ! 
an endeavour to help “ to create a new order permitting the establishmen' 
and development of confidence between the nations in a mutual spit 
of reconciliation, collaboration and justice.” 

October 10th.—The Supreme Court began the hearing of the disput 
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arising out of the intervention of the Reich in Prussia on July 2oth. 
The Socialist and Centre groups of the Prussian Diet associated themselves 
with the Prussian suit, and the State Governments of Baden and Bavaria 
with the request for a general ruling on Federal rights under Article 48 
of the Constitution. 

October 11th.—The Berlin Chief of Police prohibited a Nazi election 
meeting which had been arranged for October 12th, to be addressed 
by Dr. Goebbels. The Police stated that meetings of other parties 
had been interfered with by Nazis, under direct instigation from the 
party headquarters. 

An official denial was issued of a press report (in Vorwarts) that the 
former Crown Prince was engaged in the promotion of a plan by which 
he should be made Regent in preparation for a restoration of the 


Monarchy. 


Great Britain. 

September 28th.—Lord Snowden, the Privy Seal, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the Home Secretary, and Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Secretary for Scotland, 
resigned their seats in the Cabinet owing to disagreement with the policy 
of the Government at the Ottawa Conference. Lord Lothian, Under- 
Secretary for India, Sir Isaac Foot, Secretary for Mines, and Sir Robert 
Hamilton, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, also resigned. 

Sir John Gilmour was appointed Home Secretary, Major Walter 
Elliot, Minister for Agriculture and Fisheries, and Sir Godfrey Collins, 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 

In a letter to the Premier, Lord Snowden said the Government was 
‘pursuing a policy which I believe is disastrous to the welfare of the 


country, which will lead to the disruption of the Empire, and which is 


fraught with great danger to our international relations.” The Ottawa 
agreements deprived them to a great extent of the use of their tariff as a 
bargaining weapon. The Dominions were to have a free market in 
Britain, while retaining their protective and often prohibitive duties 
against British trade, and he continued, ‘‘ The Dominions are to dictate 
to us where we shall buy and where we shall not buy,”’ since the Govern- 
ment had undertaken to denounce some of their trade agreements with 
foreign countries. 

The Liberal Ministers also wrote pointing out that the Government 
had built up an immense and intricate system of restrictions intended to 
be lasting, but the results had been that exports had been cut into, the 
re-export trade reduced by one-fourth and the number of vessels laid 
up much increased. The number of unemployed had gone up 300,000 in 
the past 5 months. They regarded the Ottawa agreements as a danger 
to the best interests of the Empire, and a derogation from the powers of 
Parliament because the Government had undertaken not to reduce 
certain duties on articles imported from foreign countries over a term 
of years without the consent of the Dominion Governments. This was 
unconstitutional, as one Parliament could not bind its successors. 

Apart from this, the whole policy of ‘‘ hard bargaining *’ on trade 
matters between the parts of the Empire was wrong ; and the agreements 
proposed would tie their hands in entering into arrangements with foreign 
countries at the World Economic Conference. Taxes and quotas on a 
long range of foodstuffs and raw materials would increase the cost of 
living and mean greater unemployment and social discontent. Finally, 





the termination of the trade agreement with Russia would strike a blow 
at the export trade and still further increase unemployment. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement in which he referred to the 
reasons for the formation of the National Government and said, “ the 
same determination to disregard all ordinary partisan interests which we 
showed then we show still. The work is not yet finished and cannot be 
finished until, one way or another, there is a Reparations and Debt 
settlement and there is a World Economic Conference.’’ The nation 
still needed a non-Party Government and purely party considerations 
would weaken the national influence in the world. 

September 29th—-Mr. Stanley Baldwin was appointed Lord Privy 
Seal, and Mr. R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary for India. 

October 3rd.—A Court Circular was issued stating that Mr. James 
McNeill was received in audience by the King, to take leave upon relin- 
quishing the Office of Governor-General of the Irish Free State. 

The Irish High Commissioner stated that the King had approv 
Mr. McNeill relinquishing his office, ‘“ in accordance with advice tend 
to his Majesty by the President of the Executive Council of the Iris! 
Free State.” 

October 4th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement to the effect 
the Government had been in communication with the Government 
France, Germany and Italy, “ for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
difficulties which have arisen through Germany’s withdrawal from the 
Disarmament Conference could be made the subject of an exchange of 
views between them.” 

The Government had intimated that they would be willing to arr: 

a meeting for this purpose in London. 

October 5th.—Mr. de Valera met Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir John Simon and Lord Hailsham in London, and an official statement 
was subsequently issued to the effect that it had been agreed that th 
question concerning the Irish land annuities should be made the sub 
of negotiation between the two Governments. It was further agreed 
that the negotiations should also cover other sums formerly paid to the 
United Kingdom which were being withheld by the Irish Free State, and 
that the discussions should be begun in London on October 14th, 
possible. 

Italian acceptance of invitation to meeting in London. (See /: 

October 6th.—Announcement by the Quai d’Orsay. (See France 

Appointment of new Soviet Ambassador. (See U.S.S.R.) 

October 10th.—Invitation to French Premier. (See France.) 
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Greece. 

September 28th.—The final results of the Election were, Liberals, 102 
a loss of 77; Popular Party, 96, a gain of 76; Progressives, 15, a gain 
of 8; Agrarians, Io, a gain of 9; Communists, 9, all gains; Lab 
Agrarians, 6, a loss of 12; and others, 12. 

October 4th.—M. Tsaldaris, the leader of the Popular Farty, sent 
letter to the President announcing his unreserved recognition of 
régime and expressing the hope that Greece would prosper as a republl 
The President thereupon issued a proclamation announcing the settlement 
of the question of Royalists v. Republicans. 

October 10th.—The President published an appeal to the party leaders 
to form a Coalition Government, on the ground that no party had obtained 
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a working majority in the General Election. It also suggested a truce 
from party politics for the 8 months required to disentangle the country’s 
financial affairs. 


Hungary. 
September 29th.—The Regent invited General Gémbés, the Minister 
Defence, to form a Cabinet, and the Minister accepted. 

September 30th.—General Gémbés formed a Government, with M. Puky 
is Foreign Minister, M. Imredy, Minister of Finance and M. Keresztes- 
Fischer as Minister for Home Affairs. The Premier took the portfolio of 
National Defence. 
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India. 
September 28th.—Sir Alfred Watson was shot at and severely wounded 
terrorists in Calcutta, two of whom afterwards took poison. 
m the occasion of his 63rd birthday Mr. Gandhi expressed his 
ingness to endorse “‘ any worthy suggestion for co-operation by 
gress with the Government and the Round Table Conference.” 
ptember 2Gth.—The Government informed Mr. Gandhi that hence- 


.tter of 


vard he would be treated as an ordinary prisoner in the mat 


respondence and interviews. 
ptember 30th.—The Council of State unanimously passed a resolu- 
urging on the Government the necessity of taking further drastic 
ures to crush terrorism and of mobilizing the forces of public opinion 


inst it. 

ctober 6th.—As a result of the discussions between the Moslems and 
indus it was understood that the Hindu leaders had accepted 13 out 
14 Moslem demands, 1.e. all except that of joint versus separate 


rates. 


Iraq. 
October 3rd.—Admission to membership of the League. (See League 


Vations.) 
Irish Free State. 
October 3rd.—The Department of External Affairs issued a statement 
ading: ‘‘ In accordance with the advice tended to his Majesty by the 
President of the Executive Council, the King has approved of Mr. James 
McNeill relinquishing the office of Governor-General of the Irish Free 


October 5th.—Mr. de Valera in London and issue of official statement. 


Great Britain.) 


Italy. 
October 5th.—The Government was understood to have accepted the 


to meet in London for an exchange of 


British Government’s invitation 
views on the German claim to equality of status. 


Japan. 
October 2nd.—An official spokesman of the Government, criticising 
Lytton Report on Manchuria, took exception to the inference con- 
ined in it that Japan had violated the League Covenant in her actions, 
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since “‘ none of these agreements could secure peace in the Far East, 
which rests chiefly on Japan,” and he added, “so far as Japan is con- 
cerned, the question of Manchuria is settled.”’ 

The Foreign Office was understood to consider that the suggestions 
for a settlement were useless, because Japanese policy was irrevocable 
“What is done cannot be undone,” an official said. ‘‘ The League 
does not enter into our relations with Manchukuo, though it may still be 
very valuable in China.” 

Chapters 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 and 8 of the Report were held to be fair, but 
chapter 4 was flatly contradicted. (This challenged the claim that the 
Army’s action after September 18th was self-defensive.) 

In general it was complained that the Report over-emphasised 
Manchurian affairs, whereas the essential problem was the condition of 
China. 

October 3rd.—Dr. Suzuki, leader of the Seiyukai, described the Lytton 
Report’s recommendations as “ castles in the air,’’ and an official said 
‘The best thing for the League and Japan is to wait and see how the 
new State prospers. If it fails, if the Manchurians decide to return to 
China, then the League’s proposals will be carefully studied. The insuper- 
able obstacle at present is the total lack of a responsible Government it 
China.” 

General Muto, the Envoy in Manchuria, was reported as saying that 
irrespective of the Commission’s findings Japan would pursue her alread) 
established policies in Manchuria, the chief of which was the preservatior 
of peace. No third party would deflect them out of the path, but they 
would willingly co-operate with the League for the attainment of world 
peace ; if, however, the present status of Manchukuo was changed i 
would only disturb the peace of the Orient. 

October 4th.—The Minister for War received the press and criticised 
the Lytton Report for many alleged errors of fact, as well as its failur 
to take into consideration the historical background of the affair 
“It goes without saying,” he continued, “ that the question has bee! 
settled by Japan’s recognition of Manchukuo.”’ 


League of Nations. 

September 27th.—Bill in Argentine Chamber of Deputies re payment 
of subscriptions due. (See Argentina.) 

September 28th.—The Secretariat received a telegram from 
President of Paraguay proposing the total military evacuation of the 
Chaco, and the reduction of the forces of both countries to a minimum 
compatible with national security under international supervision, with 
a view to securing a pacific settlement. 

The Chinese delegate communicated to the Secretariat a statement 
of his Government, dated September 2oth, detailing alleged violations 
by Japan of various international agreements regarding Manchuria. 

September 29th.—Speaking in the Assembly, M. Herrict said Franc 
did not in any sense associate herself with the views held by pessimists 
or sceptics with regard to the League. It was the League which haé 
convened the Disarmament Conference ; had made the Lausanne Con 
ference possible, and had founded the Permanent Court. It had als 
developed a system of arbitration and the League spirit was seen 1 
Locarno. France was determined to work resolutely for the settlemen' 
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of the present difficulties, and in particular, for the success of the Dis- 
armament Conference. They were concerned with the problem of 
transforming the character of institutions rooted in the past and they 
must remember that the barbarity of war was as old as the human race 
itself. He might sum up the attitude of France on these problems by 
saving that her doctrine was the Covenant, the whole Covenant and 
nothing but the Covenant. 

After expressing regret at the partial absence of the United States 
from League activities, while acknowledging the preliminary efforts of 
the “ best spirits ’’ of the United States for the strengthening of the 
Kellogg Treaty, M. Herriot paid a tribute to Mr. Stimson’s recent 
interpretation of that instrument. Europe, he said, had perhaps not 
realized sufficiently the significance of Mr. Stimson’s view that neutrality 
was impossible in face of the crime of war. What had been done at 
Lausanne marked the beginning of the end of that period of suffering 
through which the world was passing. The time had passed when 
world problems could be settled by a few great European countries. 
They had to face enormous new problems connected with the transfer 
of wealth from one country to another, and many of the complications 
with which the problems bristled could not be settled at once, because 
they had not as yet even been defined. 

Lord Cecil, referring to the charge of League extravagance in expendi- 
ture, pointed out that the cost of a single battleship, if invested at 5 per 
cent., would pay the British contribution nearly three times and three 
such ships would pay the entire cost of the League. 

The complaint that in great international questions no successful 
result had yet been reached was primarily not a charge against the 
League, but against its members. Wherever League machinery had 
been fairly and genuinely applied, without fear and without hesitation, 
it had produced admirable results. As to the issue between France 
and Germany, he recalled his remark the previous year that if a real 
agreement could be reached between them, 75 per cent. of world unrest 
would end. 

October 1st.—The Committee of 19, called at the Chinese delegate’s 
request, considered Chinese proposals that action should be taken to 
prevent Japan taking advantage of the delay before the Lytton Report 
was dealt with, and that a limit should be fixed to the extension of the 
delay of 6 months (provided for in Article 15 of the Covenant) which 
had been agreed upon by the Assembly resolution of July rst. 

The Chairman said that as November 14th had been fixed for the 
consideration of the Report, the Committee should wait till the Council 
had reported on it, after which it would meet again. As regards the 
delay favouring Japan, both the Chinese and Japanese Governments 
had solemnly promised not to do anything liable to prejudice the situation ; 
the Japanese had nevertheless recognised Manchukuo, to the regret of 
the League Council, an action which was calculated to compromise 
the League’s efforts. The Committee of 19 unanimously associated them- 
selves with the expressions of regret voiced by Mr. de Valera when 
presiding over the Council. 

_ October 2nd.—The Report was published of the Commission of 
Enquiry set up in December, 1931, to study the Sino-Japanese conflict 
in Manchuria and report to the Council. This was divided into three 
parts ; a review of the historical background ; an examination of issues 
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and of Japanese actions; and recommendations for future procedure’ 
While making allowance for Japan’s legitimate claims on the ground 
both of security and of economic needs, and while taking account of 
her legitimate grievances and of the complications arising from the 
instability of China, it devoted its main consideration to the political 
principle that it would not be possible to organize peace by the disintegra- 
tion of China, or by any loss of confidence in the application of the 
Covenant or the Kellogg Treaty. 

The sketch given of the upheavals in China showed how seriously the 
rights and interests claimed by Japan had been affected by the weakness 
of the authority of the Central Government. The administration of the 
three Provinces had more than once been declared by their rulers to be 
independent of the Central Government, but no wish to be separated 
from the rest of China had ever been expressed by the population. The 
dispute was not a case of one country declaring war on another without 
first making use of the means available under the Covenant ; in Manchuria 
there were many features without exact parallel elsewhere. The steps 
by which the virtual seizure of Manchuria had been accomplished were 
claimed by Japan to be consistent with the obligations of the Covenant 
and the Washington and Kellogg Treaties, on the ground that they were 
acts of self-defence ; while the establishment of the new régime was 
stated by Japan to have been a spontaneous assertion of independence 
by the people. Neither of these claims were substantiated by 
evidence. 

Criticism alone would not settle the dispute. It must be clear 
a mere restoration of the status quo ante would be no solution ; 1% would 
leave out the realities of the situation. The maintenance of the p1 
régime would be equally unsatisfactory ; it disregarded the wishes o 
people of Manchuria, and it was at least questionable whether it would 
ultimately serve the permanent interests of Japan. ‘‘ To cut off the three 
Provinces from China, either legally or actually, would be to create for 
the future a serious irredentist problem which would endanger peace b 
keeping alive the hostility of China.”’ 

After referring to “ the great importance of Manchuria in the economi 
development of Japan,” the possibilities of an economic rapprochement 


were discussed. China could assist by restraining the more intolerant 
tendencies of her nationalism and by giving effective guarantees that a 
soon as cordial relations were re-established the practice of organized 
boycotts would not be revived. Japan could assist by renouncing 
attempt to solve the Manchurian problem by isolating it from the problem 
of her relations with China as a whole. 

While sympathising with the interests of Japan—whose leaders were 
accustomed to speak of Manchuria as “ the life-line of Japan ”’ 
questionable whether the military occupation of the country fo! 
indefinite period was really the most effective way of insuring ag 
the danger of its being used as a base of operations directed against 
own territory. It was in the interest of Japan to consider other possible 
solutions more in keeping with the principles on which the peace organis 
tion of the world rested. Also, other Powers had important interests 
to defend in this Sino-Japanese conflict. Any disintegration of China 
might lead to serious international rivalries. The interests of peace were 
the same ali the world over. 

The Report then enumerated the general principles to which 
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satisfactory solution should conform as (1) Compatibility with the interests 
of both China and Japan; (2) Consideration for the interests of the 
U.S.S.R. ; (3) Conformity with existing multilateral treaties ; (4) Recog- 
nition of Japan’s interests, described as “‘ facts which cannot be ignored ”’ ; 
(5) The establishment of new treaty relations between China and Japan ; 
a restatement of the respective rights, interests and responsibilities was 
desirable ; (6) Effective provision for the settlement of future disputes ; 
(7) Manchurian autonomy ; the Government should be modified in such 
a way as to secure a large measure of autonomy designed to meet the 
local conditions and special characteristics of the three Provinces. 
(8) Internal order and security against external aggression. The first 
should be secured by a local gendarmerie, and the second provided by 
the withdrawal of all armed forces except gendarmerie and by the 
conclusion of a treaty of non-aggression by the countries interested. 

Encouragement of an economic rapprochement between the two 
countries. A new commercial treaty was desirable. (10) International 
co-operation in Chinese reconstruction. The final requisite for a satis- 
factory solution was temporary international co-operation in the internal 
reconstruction of China, whose leaders could “‘ not fail to realize that this 
olicy of reconstruction and modernisation . . . necessitates for its ful- 
Ime - the cultivation of friendly relations with all countries, and above 
all with that great nation which is their nearest neighbour. China needs, 
in political and economic matters, the co-operation of all the leading 
Powers, but especially valuable to her would be the friendly attitude of 
the Japanese Government and the economic co-operation of Japan in 
Manchuria. All the other claims of her newly awakened nationalism . . . 
should be subordinated to this one dominating need for the effective 
internal reconstruction of the State.” 

The Report suggested that the League Council should invite the two 
Governments to discuss a solution of their dispute on the lines mentioned. 
The next step would then be the summoning of an advisory conference 
to discuss and recommend proposals for the constitution of a special 
régime for the three Provinces. This conference might be composed of 
representatives of China and Japan and of two delegations representing 

e local population, one selected in a manner prescribed by the Chinese 
the other in a manner prescribed by the Japanese. In the event of 
disagreement reference might be made to the Council. 

Finally, the Report suggested that the results of these negotiations 
should be embodied in four instruments ; (1) A declaration by the Chinese 
Government constituting a special administration for Manchuria in the 
terms recommended by the advisory conference; (2) A Sino-Japanese 
treaty dealing with Japanese interests; (3) A Sino-Japanese treaty of 
arbitration and conciliation, non-aggression and mutual assistance ; and 
4) . commercial treaty. 

ne autonomous régime contemplated was intended to apply 

Provinces. The rights enjoyed by Japan in Jehol would a ie 
with tes the treaty on the subject of Japanese interests. 

tober 3rd.—The Assembly decided, by 41 votes to 6 (with 4 absten- 
tion 1s) to make Poland eligible for re-election on the Council, and subse- 
quently Poland, Czechoslovakia and Mexico were elected members of 
the Council for 3 Vears. 

The Assembly decided unanimously to admit Iraq to the League and 
her delegates took their seats. 


n 
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The Committee of the Council for the organisation of the World 
Economic Conference decided that the Conference should be held in 
London, and that besides the League members and the U.S.A., Afghanis- 
tan, Brazil, Costa Rica, Danzig Free City, Ecuador, Egypt, Hejaz, 
Iceland and the U.S.S.R. should be invited to participate. 

The Council decided that a national of a third Power should be 
appointed as chairman of the Boundary Commission to complete the 
work of delimiting the frontiers of Iraq and Syria. 

October 5th.—The 4th Committee (Finance) accepted a British pro- 
posal for a reduction of Io per cent. in the salaries of officials having no 
contract, and whereby future promotions would be made to posts carrying 
Io per cent. less than the existing rate of remuneration. 

October 7th.—The Council met to hear the report of the Committee of 5 
set up on October 3rd to examine the memorial from the League Loans 
Committee regarding the status of League loans. It adopted a resolution 
reaffirming the grave concern with which it viewed the continued failure 
of certain States to meet their foreign obligations, requesting the Financial 
Committee to give particular attention to the League’s responsibilities 
in the matter, and to advise whether any further remedial action could 
be taken at the present time, and declaring its opinion that any country 
which was in default on a League loan should avail itself of the technical 
help of League advisers. 

October gth.—Dr. Wellington Koo stated that the Chinese Government 
accepted the Lytton Report on Manchuria as a basis for discussion. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

September 30th.—German Foreign Minister’s statement to the press 
(See Germany.) 

The Special Committee on Effectives, provided for by the Bureau's 
resolution of September 22nd, met, and the U.S. delegate suggested that 
the discussion of the principles underlying Mr. Hoover’s proposal might 
contribute materially to a solution, but M. Paul Boncour wished the 
Committee first to draw up an inventory of the military forces at the 
disposal of the different States, and he asked for a definition of the word 
“ effectives.”’ 


Mexico. 

September 30th.—Papal Encyclical re oppression of the Church in 
Mexico. (See Vatican City.) 

October 3rd.—The President, replying to the Papal Encyclical, accused 
the Pope of spreading falsehoods concerning the country, and said he was 
resolved “if the arrogant and defiant attitude of the recent Encyclical 
continues, that the churches shall be converted into schools and factories 
for the welfare of the proletariat.” 

October 4th.—The President ordered the expulsion from the country 
of the Papal Delegate, Archbishop Flores. 


Paraguay. 
September 28th.—Telegram to League re Bolivian Dispute. 


League of Nations.) 
September 29th.—The capture of Fort Boqueron was claimed. _ 
October 10th.—The Government announced the capture of two Bolivian 


forts and the recapture of Fort Corrales. 


(See 
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Poland. 
October 11th.—The new tariff came into force. 


Rumania. 

October 1st.—It was announced that M. Titulescu had resigned his 
post as Minister in London owing to his disagreement with the policy 
of the Government in respect of the proposed pact of non-aggression with 
the U.S.S.R. He was understood to regard such an agreement as 
redundant in view of the fact that both Governments had signed the 
Kellogg Treaty. 

October gth.—Mr. Titulescu was appointed Minister of Foreign 


Affairs. 


Switzerland. 

October 1st.—The Pan-European Congress was opened at Basle, by 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, 26 countries being represented. Mr. L. S. 
Amery gave an address reviewing the work of the Ottawa Conference, 
and suggested that a European Commonwealth, on the lines of the 
British Commonwealth, would provide a solution of Europe’s difficulties. 
The achievement at Ottawa had its significance for the nations of the 
world, and especially of Europe, as well as for the British Commonwealth. 
The political development of Europe recently had been retrograde ; 
as a stop-gap the League had no doubt served a useful purpose, but as 
a real solution it was hopelessly inadequate, because it attempted too 
much, to include the whole world in its purview : witness the Manchurian 


question or the war between Bolivia and Paraguay. 


U.S.A. 

October 1st.—In a speech to a meeting of the League of Nations 
Union Club at Philadelphia, Mr. Stimson said that the crisis in Man- 
churia was “ not only a blow to the commercial interests of the United 
States but a threat to the authority of the great peace treaties which 
were conceived after the war by the nations of the world in a supreme 
effort to prevent the recurrence of such a disaster.’’ For over 30 years 
the Government had sponsored a policy of the open door in China, 
and this policy had been crystallized in the Nine-Power Treaty. The 
success of Mr. Hoover’s policy with its “ strict impartiality ”’ could be 
measured by the unanimous alignment of all the neutral Governments 
and of substantially all the public opinion of the world with the policy 
of non-recognition announced by the U.S. Government in the Note 
of July rst. 

_ America’s foreign trade was now an indispensable cog in the machinery 
of the country. The U.S.A. should promote those conditions of world 
peace on which economic and political stability must rest, and should 
avoid all discriminatory and entangling relations, either political or 
economic. 

Mr. Stimson also referred to the Kellogg Treaty, which he described 
as “ that sole link in the general peace machinery between ourselves 
and Europe, which has become a vital and potent instrument.” 

October 2nd.—The official view of the Lytton Report was stated to be 
that it should be accepted without reservation, and the planf f a 
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conference between China, Japan and neutrals on the future of 
Manchuria was approved. 

October 4th—In a speech in Iowa, opening his election campaign, 
Mr. Hoover said he could not over-emphasize the importance of the 
element of world stability, in the recovery and expansion of their 
agricultural markets. This involved the promotion of goodwill, disarma- 
ment and continued peace, and required the rebuilding of credit structures, 
He was in favour of the application of any annual payment of war debts 
to securing the expansion of foreign markets for American agricultural 
products, and he added, “I do not approve of cancellation of these 
debts, and I certainly don’t approve of the proposal of our opponents to 
lower our tariffs in order that by the profits gained from a flood of goods 
to the United States this debt can be transferred to our workers by 
putting them out of employment, and to our farmers by forcing their 
produce to rot in their barns.”’ 

October 7th—Mr. Norman Davis’s discussion with M. Herriot 


(See France.) 
U.S.S.R. 


September 27th.—The foreign trade figures for the first half of 1932 
showed that exports were valued at 275 million roubles, against 366 
millions odd in Jan.-June, 1931. Imports were 405 millions odd, against 
517 millions in 1931. Purchases from the U.S.A. dropped to only 
fraction of the 1931 figure, while imports from England were valued 
at 51,793,000 roubles and exports to England at 65,305,000, an improve- 
ment from the British point of view. 


1 
the 


September 30th.—A decree was published ordering the reduction of tl 


area to be sown in 1933, and the cessation of all efforts to increase th 
land under cultivation, on the ground that the available tractive power 
and labour could not cope with it. The total area planned for sowing 
was reduced from 102 million to 97} million hectares. 

October 2nd.—Two decrees were published providing that State 
agriculture should be organised into grain growing and cattle-breeding 
Sovkhozes, to be managed by a new People’s Commissariat. The Com- 
missariat of Agriculture was to retain authority only over the Kolkhozes 
and the uncollectivised peasants. 

October 6th.—A decree was published relieving M. Sokolnikoff of 
duties as Ambassador to Great Britain, and appointing M. Maisky in 
his stead. 

October toth.—The hydro-electric power plant at Dnieprostroi, the 
largest in the world, was formally opened. 

October 11th.—The Presidium of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party expelled Zinovieff, Kameneff and 18 other members 
for engaging in a counter-revolutionary plot “ to change the partys 
leadership, abandon the Stalinist policy, dissolve the Kolkhozes and 
Sovkhozes, restore the capitalist system and give up cherished Socialist 
enterprises to foreign capitalists ’’’ on a concession basis. 


Vatican City. 

September 30th.—An Encyclical was issued regarding Mexico, in which 
the Pope protested against the prohibition of religious teaching in the 
schools and against the “ridiculous” limitation of the number 0! 
priests. 
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Yugo-Slavia. 

October 8th.—Croatian unrest was reported to have come to a head 
with the revolutionary activities of a body known as the Ustasi, whose 
members had captured gendarmes in the Lika district and were raiding 
gendarmerie barracks there and in northern Dalmatia. Several arrests 
were reported, including two Croatian Deputies, one of whom had been 
an Under-Secretary of State. 


IIl—INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA. 

A new Memorandum has been completed and will shortly be available, 
in mimeograph form, dealing with the origin and termination of the Iraq 
Mandate. The Memorandum deals with the question from (1) a his- 
torical, (2) a technical point of view, and (3) from the point of view of 


the interests of the Mandated Territory, the Mandatory Power, and the 
League of Nations. 
VI—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated September 24th, 1932. 
1. The problem of Commercial Aviation. 
(a) Memorandum of the French Delegation on the internationalisation of 
civil aviation, April 14th, 1932. 
(6) Resolutions adopted unanimously by the Committee of Co-operation 
between civil aviation organisations, May 9th—12th, 1932. 
c) Plan for the control of civil aviation prepared by the Air Commission 
of the Disarmament Conference, July 18th, 1932 
Conclusion of the First Phase of the Disarmament Conference. 
(a) Text of the Resolution submitted by M. Benesh, rapporteur général, 
July 20th, 1932. 
(5) Report by M. Benesh on the text of the Resolution. 
(c) Declaration by Mr. Gibson, principal delegate of the United States, 
July 23rd, 1932. 
(d@) Defence by M. Litvinov of the amendment proposed by the Soviet 
Delegation, July 21st, 1932. 
(e) Declaration by the Italian Delegation, July 21st, 1932. 
f) Speech by Herr Nadolny, principal delegate of Germany, and Declaration 
by the German Government, July 22nd, 1932. 
(g) Speech by M. Herriot, Prime Minister of France, July 23rd, 1932. 
(h) Analysis of the vote on the Resolution adopted on July 23rd, 1932. 
(2) Resolution proposed by the General Commission renewing for a period 
of four months from November Ist, 1932, the Arms Truce, July 23rd, 
1932. 
The German Claim for Equality of Status. 
a) Text of German aide-mémoire addressed to France, August 29th, 1932. 
(6) Declaration of Baron von Neurath, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sept- 
ember 6th, 1932. 
(c) Text of the French Reply to the German Government, September 11th, 
1932. 
(dz) Text of Note setting forth the view @af the British Government, September 
15th, 1932. 
(e) Semi-official German Note published with regard to the British Reply, 
September 19th, 1932. 
(f) Text of Letter from Baron von Neurath to Mr. Henderson, President 
of the Disarmament Conference, September 16th, 1932 
(g) Reply of Mr. Henderson to the Letter of Baron von Neurath, September 
19th, 1932. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated October 1st, 1932. 
1. Protocol between Japan and Manchukuo, September 15th, 1932. 
2. Declaration of the Japanese Government, September 15th, 1932. 
3. Appeal by the Chinese Delegation to the President of the Extraordinary 
Assembly of the League of Nations, September 17th, 1932. 
4. Note from the Chinese Government to the Signatories of the Nine-Power 
Treaty of Washington (1922), September 17th, 1932. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated October 8th, 1932. 
_ Extracts from French Official Documents on the Origins of the War. Volume IV. 
First Series. (May 13th, 1881 to February 20th, 1883). 
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1932. 
October 17th 


17th 
18th 
21st 
24th 
24th 
27th 
November 3rd 
», 14th-20th 
1933. 
February 


July 29th-Aug. 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


11th General Meeting of the International Institute 


of Agriculture 


*Permanent Central Opium Board 


International Board of Public Health 
*Standing Orders Committee, I.L.O. 
*Finance Committee, I.L.O. ged 
*6oth Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O.... 
*Committee of Experts on Native Labour, I.L.O. 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 


Conference re European crisis 


World Economic Conference 


5th 25th Esperanto World Congress 


*league of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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11th General Meeting of the International Institute 
of Agriculture : 
*Permanent Central Opium Board 
International Board of Public Health 
*Standing Orders Committee, I.L.O. 


*Finance Committee, I.L.O. 


*6oth Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O.... 


*Committee of Experts on Native Labour, I.L.O. 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 
Conference re European crisis 


World Economic Conference 


5th 25th Esperanto World Congress 


*Teague of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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